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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 
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4:00 o'clock. 


—Cuartes Hernrortn, Organist 
“oD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone therefore who, by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ar women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 
—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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Dear CaRNEGIE: 


I only hope we will live to see the United States 
helping to unite in permanent peace, . . . . though 
we Can never again take the place we could have 
had in 1919, no matter what we do. We threw 
away a Chance then that no other nation in the 
world ever had or probably ever will have to lead 
the world to peace and good will 


—E. L. Messter 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 


I must congratulate you most earnestly upon 
the attitude you have taken in this matter of 
universal peace. I agree absolutely with all you 
have said and sincerely trust that much good will 
result from the publication of this correspondence 
To my mind your argument is incontrovertible. 


—Cuarwes S. SHOEMAKER 


Dear CARNEGIE: 


Enclosed find check for $1.00 for which please 
send me as many issues of your magazine for May 
as you see fit. 

Your letter on America Organizing for Peace is 
so fine that I wish I might buy up the whole 
edition and distribute it to some of my fellow 
D. A. R.’s who blacklist those of us who even use 
the word Peace. 

Of course the author is going to ‘‘get in bad’ 
for he will find himself on the same list as Chiet 
Justice Taft, President Lowell, Newton D. Baker, 
Jane Addams, Miss Mary E. Woolley, Bishop 
Anderson, Rabbi Wise, David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent MacCracken and least and worst, 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. Carroii MILLER 


BON JOUR, MR. MELLON! 


Many of the wise ones in Washington believe 
that Mr. Mellon will be nominated if the President 
persistently refuses. Mr. Mellon has passed 70. 
But he is able to look after this nation’s money 
affairs and would be well able to run the White 
House business. 

He is much younger than Gladstone, when the 
latter sat up all night in the House of Commons 
fighting his home rule battle with fierce energy. 
It is the man, not the age that counts. And the 
presidency is not a ditch digging job. It demands 
brains, experience, wisdom, and will. Mr. Mellon 
has all four, highly developed, and could be elected 
easily. The difficulty is that he does not want the 
job. 

—ARrTHUR BrisBANE 


British Empire in the treaty of Berlin. 


Younger, too, than Disraeli when that master 
mind dictated ‘Peace with Honor’’ for the 
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A COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE 


[A kind friend has recently sent this address to the Carnecre Macazine. It was delivered by Mr. 
Carnegie to the students of Curry Commercial College, in the old Library Hall, on Penn Avenue, where 
the Roosevelt Hotel now stands, on June 23, 1885, about ten years before the dedication of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. In this month of commencement addresses, the publication of excerpts 
from it seems appropriate, especially since it contains much of the wisdom which guided Mr. Carnegie 


in his successful career. | 


LapIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
GRADUATING C ass: 


When last I sat within these walls the 
greatest thinker which America has 
produced stood 
where I now stand, 
and addressed a 
crowded audience 
like this. How 
fitting that from his 
teachings I draw for 
you this great axi- 
om, which I would 
have you fix in your 
mindsand dwell 
constantly upon. 
Consider Emerson 
as the counselor 
who here tells you 
the truth. He says: 
“It is impossible 
for man to be 
cheated of genuine 
success in life by 
any one but him- 
self.” It is this les- 
son which I stand 
here to enforce 
upon you tonight. 

A more pleasing duty than that which 
I am now called upon to perform I can 
scarcely conceive. What can be more 
pleasing than to congratulate young 
men and women upon such success as 
you have achieved? The victory you 
have won should inspire you with faith 
in yourselves, which is half the battle of 
life. Here is an institution with nearly 
eight hundred students, and of that 
number it is about 30 place upon forty- 
six the seal of its approval. That a 
large proportion of these victors are 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Portrait by Zorn in Carnegie Institute 


young women invests the event with 
deeper significance. These stand at the 
head of three of the classes. It is re- 
markable that in the class of elocution 
and dramatic cul- 
ture the graduates 
should all be young 
women. .... 

To praise music is 
superfluous. As 
Goethe has well 
said, ‘‘Level roads 
to all good things 
lead from music.”’ 
And Confucius the 
Sage has left upon 
record this me- 
morable saying: 
‘‘Music has not 
only the power to 
please, but to leave 
after its strain has 
ceased pure images 
which fill the mind 
and keep it from 
low and debasing 
thoughts.”’.... 
As my time is 
necessarily short, 
I assume that the young ladies know 
what part they have to play, and are 
determined to play it well. There is 
only one rule necessary for a young 
woman who is called upon to occupy a 
useful position in life. Three words 
keep her safe: Do nothing immodest. 
We have a wider task when we consider 
the case of the young men who have 
shown their ambition to become busi- 
ness men. They are not half so good as 
young women to begin with; and they 
have tenfold the danger to encounter. 
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Gentlemen, I would, if I could, make 
you partners of the firms which twenty 
or thirty years hence will control the 
principal oe which shall then 
as now render famous this great hive of 
industry, our good City of Pittsburgh. 
You are the natural heirs to such posi- 
tions and, believe me, no insuperable 
obstacle exists to defeat the realization 
of this hope. 

k * * * 

You are about to start in life and it is 
well that young men should begin at the 
beginning and occupy the most subordi- 
nate positions. Many of the leading 
business men of Pittsburgh had a serious 
responsibility thrust upon them at the 
very threshold of their career. They 
were introduced to the broom, and spent 
the first hours of their business lives 
sweeping out the oftice. I notice we 
have janitors and janitresses now in 
offices, and our young men unfortu- 
nately miss that salutary branch of a 
business education. But if by chance 
the professional sweeper is absent any 
morning the boy who has the genius 
of the future partner in him will not 
hesitate to try his hand at the broom. 
The other day a fond fashionable mother 
in Michigan asked a young man whether 
he had ever seen a young lady sweep in 
a room so grandly as her Priscilla. He 
said no, he never had, and the mother 
was gratified beyond measure, but then 
said he, after a pause, ‘What I should 
like to see her do is sweep out a room.” 
It does not hurt the newest comer to 
sweep out the office if necessary. I was 
one of those sweepers myself, and who 
do you suppose were my fellow sweep- 
ers? David McCargo, now Superin- 
tendent of the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road; Robert Pitcairn, Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. 
Moreland, City Attorney. We all took 
turns, two each morning did the sweep- 
ing; and now I remember Davie was so 
proud of his clean white shirt bosom 
that he used to spread over it an old silk 
bandanna handkerchief which he kept 
for the purpose, and we other boys 


thought he was putting on airs. So he 
was. None of us had a silk handkerchief. 
x + we @ 


Let me indicate two or three con- 
ditions essential to success. Do not : 
afraid that I am going to moralize, , 
inflict a homily an you. | speak — 
the subject only from the view of a man 
of the world, desirous of aiding you to 
become successful business men. 

* * ok * 


The first and most seductive, and the 
destroyer of most young men, is the 
drinking of liquor. I am no temperance 
lecturer in disguise, but a man who 
knows and tells you what observation 
has proved to him; and I say to you that 
you are more likely to fail in your career 
from acquiring the habit of drinking 
liquor than from any, or all, the other 
temptations likely to assail you. You 
may yield to almost any other tempta- 
tion and reform—may brace up, and if 
not recover lost ground, at least remain 
in the race and secure and maintain a 
respectable position. But from the in- 
sane thirst for liquor escape is almost 
impossible. I have known but few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. First, then, you 
must not drink liquor to excess. Better 
if you do not touch it at all—much 
better; but if this be too hard a rule for 
you then take your stand firmly here:— 
Resolve never to touch it except at 
meals. 

* *x * * 

The next greatest danger to a young 
business man in this community | be- 
lieve to be that of speculation. 
Gamesters die poor, and there is certain- 
ly not an instance of a speculator who 
has lived a life creditable to himself, or 
advantageous to the community. The 
man who grasps the morning paper t0 
see first how his speculative ventures 
upon the Exchanges are likely to result 
unfits himself for the calm consideration 
and proper solution of business prob 
lems, with which he has to deal later in 
the day, and saps the sources of that 
persistent and concentrated energy upon 
which depend the permanent success, 
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and often the very 
business. 


safety, of his main 
* * * x 


The third and last danger against 
which I shall warn you is one which 
has wrecked many a fair craft which 
started well and gave promise of a pros- 
perous voyage. It is the perilous habit 
of endorsing—all the more dangerous, 
inasmuch as it assails one generally in 
the garb of friendship. It appeals to 
your generous instincts, es you say, 

“How can I refuse to lend my name 
only, to assist a friend?”’ 

I beseech you avoid liquor, specula- 
tion, and endorsement. Do not fail in 
either, for liquor and speculation are 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the young 
man’s business sea, and endorsement his 
rock ahead. 

* * * * 

And here is the prime condition of 
success, the great secret: concentrate 
your energy, thought, and capital ex- 
clusively upon the business in which 
you are engaged. Having begun in one 
line, resolve to fight it out on that line, 
to lead in it, adopt every improvement, 
have the best machinery, and know the 
most about it. 

The concerns which fail are those 
which have scattered their capital, 
which means that they have scattered 
their brains also. They have invest- 
ments in this, or that, or the other, here, 
there and everywhere. ‘“‘Don’t put all 
your eggs in one basket” is all wrong. 
I tell you ‘put all your eggs in one 
basket, and then watch that basket.’ 
Look round you and take notice; men 
who do that do not often fail. It is 
casy to watch and carry the one basket. 
It is trying to carry too many baskets 
that breaks most eggs in this country. 
He who carries three baskets must put 
one on his head, which is apt to tumble 
and trip him up. One Slt of the 
American business man is lack of con- 
centration. 

To summarize what I have said: Aim 
for the highest; never enter a bar-room; 


do not touch liquor, or if at all only at 
meals; never speculate; never endorse 
beyond your surplus cash fund; make 
the firm's interest yours; break orders 
always to save Owners; concentrate; put 
all your eggs in one basket, and watch 
that basket; expenditure always within 
revenue; lastly, do not be impatient, for, 
as Emerson says, ‘‘no one can cheat you 
out of ultimate success but yourselves.’ 

I congratulate you upon being born to 
that ancient and honorable degree of 
poverty which renders it necessary that 
you should devote yourselves to hard 
work. I trust that few, if any of you, 
have the misfortune to be rich men’s 
sons, for believe me such are heavily 
weighted in the race. A basketful of 
bonds is the heaviest basket a young 
man ever had to carry. He generally 
gets to staggering under it. We have 
in this city creditable instances of such 
young men, who have pressed to the 
front rank of our best and most useful 
citizens. These deserve great credit, 
much greater credit than will be yours 
when you occupy similar positions. 
But the vast majority of the sons of rich 
men are unable to resist the temptations 
to which wealth subjects them, and sink 
to unworthy lives. I would almost as 
soon leave a young man a curse, as 
burden him with the almighty dollar. 
It is not from this class you have rivalry 
to fear. The partner’s sons will not 
trouble you much, but look out that 
some boys poorer, much poorer than 
yourselves, whose parents cannot afford 
to give them the advantages of a course 
in this institute, advantages which 
should give you a decided lead in the 
race, look out that such boys do not 
challenge you at the post and pass you 
at the grand stand. Look out for the 
boy who has to plunge into work direct 
from the common school and who be- 
gins by sweeping out the office. He is 
the probable dark horse that you had 
better watch. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the future 
stretches before you. You enter upon 
it under the conditions most favorable 
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to success. Your friends, who fill this 
great building tier upon tier, to celebrate 
your triumph at college, now call upon 
you to begin the battle of life in earnest. 
Our best wishes go with you. Your 
past inspires us all with high hopes of 
your future. Go boldly forward then, 
and stainlessly conquer and possess your 
heritage. It would be treason in you 
to doubt the issue, for 
In the lexicon of youth, 


Which Fate reserves for a bright manhood, 
There is no such word as—fail! 


CARNEGIE TECH 
COMMENCEMENT 


Tue Carnegie In- 
stitute of Tech- 
nology held its 
commencement 
exercises on June 
5 in Music Hall 
with Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, au- 
thor and member 
of the editorial 
staff of the New 
York World, as 
the speaker. Mr. 
Lippmann was 
assistant to the Secretary of War in 
1917; secretary of the organization 
directed by Colonel House to prepare 
data for the Peace Conference; captain 
of the United States Army Military 
Intelligence, and on the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. The in- 
vocation was pronounced by the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church. 

Degrees were received by 383 students, 
of whom 110 were in the College of 
Engineering, 78 in the College of 
Industries, 102 in the Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie College, and 93 from the 
College of Fine Arts. Out of this 
number 35 were night students. 

The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Dr. Harris E. Kirk, pastor 
of the Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church of Baltimore. 
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BOOKS INSTEAD OF 
FLOWERS 


ow often the phrase ‘‘Please omit 

flowers’ occurs today! A new 
custom has sprung up in Pittsburgh of 
sending money to the Carnegie Library 
for the purchase of books in memory of 
deport friends. Mr. C. Tefft Hewitt, 
of the Carnegie Library, in one of his 
wise moments, had this to say on the 
subject the other day: . 


Books have long been regarded as most accept- 
able gifts for the living, but, rather strangely, 
their worth as appropriate memorials to the dead 
has not been so generally recognized. It is the 
more pleasing, therefore, to be able to report that 
within a month there have come to the Library 
three gifts of money with the wish that the money 
shall be spent for such memorials. 

I am told that in Indianapolis gifts of suitable 
books or money with which to purchase them are 
frequently made to the public library, to serve as 
memorials to departed friends. I should like to see 
a similar custom prevail in Pittsburgh, and, now 
that a beginning has been made, I believe that, as 
people grow to realize that books can be made to 
serve as enduring memorials to friends who have 
been called by death, many more such gifts will be 
forthcoming. 

The Library is having prepared a special book- 
plate which will state in whose memory the book 
was given. The family of the deceased will also 
be informed of such memorial gifts to the Library, 
if it is the wish of the donor that this be done. 


In pursuit of this plan, Mrs. James R. 
seed otis has sent checks for $10 each 
which provide for memorial volumes for 
three deceased friends, Sara Shearer, 
Eliza Macfarlane Buchanan, and Ella 
Porter Gillespie. ; 

The use of books for other purposes of 
remembrance is also having its develop- 
ment in the Carnegie Library, and Mrs. 
Virginia R. McCreery has sent the Li- 
brary a check for $5 in behalf of the 
Christian Missionary Alliance to be 
used to purchase a book in embossed 
print for the blind. 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life—Joun Mutton 

Give me the radius of a man’s intelligence, and 
I will describe the circumference of his tolerance. 

James A. REED 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE MUSEUM 


By ANprey Avinorr, Director of Carnegie Museum 


Tue Carnegie 
Museum con- 
tinues to perform 
an educational 
service on an in- 
creasing scale and 
with a growing 
intensity within 
the limits of its 
means. It would 
be difficult to 
give in a brief 
sketch a correct 
and complete estimate of the full volume 
of this function, mainly because we 
accomplish this mission partly through 
our public exhibits arranged so as to 
fulfill a definite educational purpose and 
partly through our aaruiid pro- 
gram of active, organized instruction in 
the confines of our institution, and 
carried out also outside of our walls. 

The description of the methods of our 
exhibition, aiming at the disseminating 
of knowledge on the essential laws of 
nature and at the conveying of informa- 
tion on the most important phenomena 
in different realms of the living and in- 
animate world, would be particularly 
insufficient in a short outline. One 
might state in a general way that the 
wealth of scientific treasures and objects 
of art contained in our halls is displayed 
as a source of learning and. enjoyment. 
They are arranged in view of serving for 
delectable instruction, which is the very 
reason for the existence of a museum as 
a Civic institution, and which qualifies 
it to be an indispensable factor in the 
cultural life of the community. 

Our purpose is to enrich in some way 
the mind and vision of every onlooker 
who will carry away with him some 
new ideas, images, and notions, from 
what he has seen. We want to help 
him to avail himself of a visit to our 
galleries to the best advantage without 
spoiling the pleasure of an informative 


recreation. The question of adult edu- 
cation has attracted wide attention in 
our day, and the réle of a museum as a 
potent agency in this field cannot be 
overestimated. The Carnegie Museum 
is always glad to welcome various clubs, 
civic bodies, professional, and scientific 
organizations of every description, and 
other groups of visitors who desire to 
be guided through our numerous halls 
by members of our staff. Such organized 
inspection of our Museum has grown to 
be more frequent now than ever, and 
bears witness to the expanding popu- 
larity of the Museum among broad 
public circles. A small lecture hall for 
meetings and illustrated talks has been 
recently constructed and answers a 
definite need of this kind. 

The series of lectures given under the 
auspices of the Museum on Sunday 
afternoons during the winter season, 
and on some Tuesday evenings, is one of 
the greatest drawing cards to our Mu- 
seum, attracting usually far larger audi- 
ences than we can possibly handle in 
our main lecture hall with a seating 
capacity for six hundred people and 
standing room for fifty. A _ general 
account of these courses of lectures has 
been given on the pages of this Maga- 
zine in one of the earlier issues. The 
aggregate of our audiences for the past 
yeat was about twenty-five thousand. 

Our cooperation with the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Institute of Tech- 
nology is steadily developing. The 
classes in zoology and geology of the 
University are being brought regularly 
to the Museum for study in the cor- 
responding laboratories and for visual 
instruction in the public halls. The 
collections on paleontology and com- 
parative osteology have proved to be of 
particular value to the students. The 
classes in mineralogy are attended by 
students of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Classes in sketching from 
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the College of Fine Arts and the 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
visit the Museum and derive consider- 
able benefit from the limitless range of 
models for study in drawing and paint- 
ing. Our se sction of Education is en- 
deavoring to promote the comfort of 
these visiting groups of students. The 
special course organized for the Teach- 
ers Training School of the Board of 
Public Education has been continued 
during this year, and has proved to be 
very satisfactory. A systematic series 
of lectures is given by our curators on 
different branches of science and also on 
what is designated as Museum Apprecia- 
tion. The aim of these courses is pri- 
marily to acquaint teachers with the 
fundamentals underlying the work in 
the various sections of the Museum, to 
give them an insight into the scope and 
character of the collections in the Mu- 
seum, to give them an idea of how the 
facilities afforded by the collections and 
exhibitions at the Museum might be 
used in their own work in the public 
schools, and also to give them some 
appreciation of the work of a museum 
and of its value to the community as 
well as to the scientific world. In this 
way the teachers gain valuable ex- 
perience for their pedagogical work. 
The instruction imparted by our Mu- 
seum to the pupils of the grade schools 
is sacaieatiadea through a thoughtfully 
planned and well-functioning system of 
cooperation with the Board of Public 
Education. A practical way of giving 
systematic instruction on natural his- 
tory to all the pupils of the eighth 
grades has been evolved. The classes in 
botany are in attendance each day of the 
week during the first semester, and four 
classes in the study of birds and mam- 
mals are held during the second semes- 
ter. The Museum has a special person- 
nel of dacents and assistants to deliver 
these talks and conduct the demonstra- 
tions of the exhibits. Many pupils of 
the lower grades are brought to the 
Museum and guided around the halls 
by members of our staff. Numerous 
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county and parish schools also receive 
similar service on our part. Several 
high schools and private schools bring 
their pupils to the Museum, and some- 
times we have visiting classes from 
schools situated outside of our State. 
During last year, we extended instruc- 
tion in such a wav sa 21,696 pupils of 
the public schools, 2,356 of the parish 
schools, and 2,650 of ‘the county schools. 
The attendance of school classes is dis- 
tinctly growing this year. 

Another phase of our educational 
work with the schools is carried on by 
sending out specially constructed travel- 
ing exhibits showing birds, mammals, 
insects, and economical subjects illus- 
trating archeology and history. These 
Cases are supplied to the schools upon 
request, and in accordance with a 
definite schedule. They have assisted 
about 55,000 pupils in their studies 
during the year. The Board of Public 

Education concurs with us in defraying 
the expenses connected with one pre- 
parator engaged in the construction of 
portable cases to the amount of approxi- 
mately $2,000 yearly. It would be most 
desirable if the Museum were enabled to 
develop this type of sérvice on a far 
broader scale, comparable to what has 
been achieved in this respect by other 
museums which have substantial sup- 
port from their municipalities running 
sometimes into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The Carnegie Museum has installed 
during the last few months a new Child- 
ren’s Room with suitable displays to 
interest boys and girls from five to ten 
years old. Though much remains to be 
developed in this direction we have had 
already a very gratifying response on 
the part of our young patrons and their 
parents. 

Our Museum keeps in touch with the 
Boy Scout organization. This move- 
ment is one of the encouraging signs 
that the youth of America is being 
trained in an appreciation of outdoor 
life and nature. Many members of our 
staff spend several days during the sum- 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE WON BY DALENE JIRAK, LANGLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


mer in various Boy Scout camps, and 
their assistance has been, apparently, 
very much appreciated. The Boy Scout 
and/Girl Scout groups visit our Museum 
frequently. We helped recently in 


organizing the displays dedicated to 
natural history at the Boy Scout Ex- 
position at Duquesne Garden. 

An interesting experiment of a draw- 
ing contest was introduced last spring. 
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The object was to draw some animals 
and plants exhibited in the Museum in 
accordance with the definite plan pre- 
pared in conjunction with Mr. James 
C. Boudreau, Director of Art in the 
Public Schools. The results were very 
encouraging and demonstrated the 
surprisingly high artistic merit of the 
sketches and paintings presented by the 
pupils. At the present time a somewhat 
similar contest is in progress. The 
purpose is to make a drawing of an 
animal or plant in a realistic manner 
and to adapt it for ornamental treat- 
ment in connection with ceramics, 
textiles, jewelry, and metal work. 

For several years the Museum has 
participated with the Department of 
Fine Arts in directing an Essay Contest 
devoted to the description of some 
object in our halls. It is a most desir- 
able method of stimulating an interest 
on the part of the pupils in our exhibits. 

The present habiinane of any museum 
can be mainly measured by its service 
as a force in education, and its future 
depends largely on creating solid bonds 
of friendship with the young folk who 
will not fail to reciprocate their moral 
and practical assistance when they be- 
come full-fledged members of the com- 
munity. When these boys and girls 
who are now so eager to visit our halls 
become of age, they will bring to the 
Museum in their turn the growing 
generation of the future. What we ful- 
fill at present is but a fraction of what 
we wish to perform as an agency of an 
active, vivi f constructive populariza- 
tion of knowledge when larger means 
are available. Our sister institution in 
Chicago is fortunate to have a special 
educational endowment of $375,000 a 
year, intrusted to the Field Museum by 
a public-spirited citizen in addition to 
the generous early allotment from 
municipal sources. Let us hope that 
better times are in store for the Carnegie 
Museum which aspires to multiply its 
efforts toward the promotion of science 
and the enlightenment of the com- 
munity. 
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WINNING THE MEDAL 


|e ges W. Frank Hitcuens, of the 
Architectural Department of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
received the following most gratifying 
letter from Edwin H. Denby, President 
of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
announcing that the medal for this year 
has been awarded to Carnegie Tech for 
the work of its students in architecture, 
in competition with all the other con- 
testing universities and colleges in the 
United States: 

I take great pleasure in announcing to you that 
after a thorough study of the work done in the 
past year by the students of Architecture among 
the various competing Universities and Colleges 
in the competitions of the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, the Architectual Department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has merited the 
medal which is awarded every year by the Ameri- 
can Group of the Société des Architectes Diplémés 
par le Gouvernement Francais, known as the Uni- 
versity-Medal. The Medal will be engraved with 
the name of the University and the date of the 
award as follows: 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
March 22, 1928 

Let me extend to you the sincere well-wishes of 
our Group and please accept my sincere con- 
gratulations for the excellent work that has been 


done by the Department of Architecture under 
your leadership. 


At a luncheon given by Dr. Baker on 
May 12, formal presentation was made 


by Julian C. Levi, as representative of 
the Society. 
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“NOT WORTH EDUCATING” 


‘rr we should be asked to name the six 
I most important and fascinating 
American novels past and present,” 
said Carl Sandburg, in his ‘‘Note Book,”’ 
which appears in the Chicago Daily 
News, ‘‘ Giants in the Earth’ would be 
one of them. It is so tender and simple. 
It is so terrible and panoramic, piling up 
its facts with such incessantly subtle 
intimations, that it belongs among the 
books to be kept and cherished.”’ 

Yet the author of this novel, Ole E. 
Rélvaag, was told by his father that he 
was not worth educating. He was born 
in Norway, just south of the Arctic 
Circle. His home was the home of 
fishermen and of the sons of fishermen, 
a desolate little cove on the rocky shores 
of Norway. The boy was sent to school 
for several weeks during the year until 
he reached the age of fourteen. Then 
his father withdrew the privilege be- 
cause he believed the boy incapable of 
learning. It was then that he said to 
his son, ‘““You are not worth educat- 


ing,”’ and the lad was set to the eternal 


task of fishing. But the Norwegian 
government supported and maintained 
at this outpost of the world a good, 
small library, so that the boy had books 
to read, and by burying his head and 
heart in books, he learned more than he 
himself realized. He was not hemmed 
in by his own little village and the flat 
sea, for only the world marked his 
boundaries and only the interminable 
past traced the edges of his horizons. 
“The Last of the Mohicans’’ was the 
first novel that he read, and Dickens and 
Bulwer-Lytton followed fast after 
Cooper. Once it was rumored that in a 
village fourteen miles distant there was 
a copy of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ He walked the 
fourteen miles in order to procure the 
book, though it took two days to make 
the journey and return. 

When Rélvaag came to the plains of 
South Dakota he was drawn away from 
the farm where he worked for his uncle 


by the old urge towards books and 
knowledge. Consequently, at the age 
of twenty-three he entered preparatory 
school and at the age of twenty-eight 
was graduated from St. Olaf’s College, 
where he now holds the chair of Nor- 
wegian literature. 

To those small libraries in the little 
fishing villages of Norway we owe 
R6lvaag’s contribution to our litera- 
ture, ‘“Giants in the Earth,’ an epic of 
the pioneer’s struggle with the plains, 
because it is within the books he read 
there that he learned to know the 
eternal verities of life. He expresses his 
appreciation of libraries and books in 
the following tribute which he wrote 
for American libraries. 


I could do without banks; I have hands and 
might learn to make things for barter. I could 
get along without bakeries; the art of bread-mak- 
ing is not difficult. So, too, with shoe shops and 
clothing stores. I never owned an automobile; 
hence, [ have not felt the need of the repair shop. 
I might even eliminate the jeweler, because the 
sun and the moon and the stars and the ebb and 
flow of the sea tell me of time and the seasons. 

Music I might do without; nature is full of song. 
Painting and sculpture, also, though I would miss 
all these things fearfully and I should grieve deeply 
if I could not have them. 

Not so with books, for they are to the soul 
what bread is to my body. 

My own life span is short and narrow. Yet 
nothing but life matters to me. To learn about it, 
I must seek out the great interpreters—the poet, 
the dramatist, and the novelist. For their senses 
are keener than mine. They have strained their 
vision; they have laid their ear close up to the 
aching heart of Humanity and listened long and 
breathlessly. They have seen and heard things 
unspeakable. And the gods have lined their hands 
with a magic filament, the result being that every- 
thing they touch turns to beauty, even sordidness 
and vulgar ugliness. So I go to them to get wis- 
dom and understanding and beauty. Every time 
I am with them my fellowship with Humanity 
grows more intimate. 

I enter the sanctuary where they are found. A 
spirit of reverence descends upon me. Here they 
stand, the Immortals of the Ages, in a holy silence. 
They do not call; they do not even beckon me— 
they stand waiting for me to come and get what 
they have to give. Had I nought else but this 
sanctuary, filled as it is with the fruitage of the 
human mind, my riches would yet be inestimable. 

—Aputt EpucaTion 
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“HENRY CLAY FRICK” 
A Review of Colonel George Harvey's Biography 


By SamueL HarDEN CHURCH 


i ew biography of Henry Clay Frick 
should be welcomed as a master- 
piece in the historic literature of our 
nation. Col. George Harvey has caught 
the fleeting figure of Mr. Frick just as it 
was receding into the shadows of living 
memory, and by using the infallible 
records of the time he has restored it to 
immortal life. His portraiture of Mr. 
Frick embodies the truth and power of 
agreat soul. Already the people of our 
day are looking upon Mr. Frick as 
merely a man who was successful in 
business, who spent large sums in the 
purchase of pictures, and who passed 
away into the great silence which seemed 
to be a part of his own nature. But 
Colonel Harvey has rescued him from 
this destructive oblivion and revived the 
image of a man who, while noted for 
his reticence and self-effacement in pub- 
lic, was nevertheless one of the greatest 
among the builders and executives in 
America’s industrial life. 

John W. Frick had married Elizabeth 
Overholt, and their first son, born on 
the farm in Western Pennsylvania, was 
named after the eloquent leader of the 
Whig party, Henry Clay. The Fricks 
and Overholts, coming to this country 
from Switzerland and Germany, had 
fought on the Colonial ‘side in the 
Revolutionary War; they were people 
of strong religious convictions, with a 
Mennonite tradition in the strain, good 
citizens and good neighbors, tilling the 
soil for wheat, and milling the wheat 
into flour. On the Overholt side they 
made a whiskey so fine that the very 
thought of its flavor, it is said, still 
produces a trance in those who re- 
member it. The boy was sent to the 
country school at West Overton and 
then was graded into the Western Penn- 
sylvania Classical and Scientific Insti- 
tute—a grandiose name that soon short- 


ened itself into Westmoreland College; 
then to Otterbein College in Wester- 
ville, Ohio, for ten weeks; then to work 
in his grandfather's store and in the 
fields when harvest hands were needed. 

When he was twenty years old he 
found that the land around him was 
filled with coal, and he began for him- 
self in a small way to burn this coal into 
coke. He had not gone far before he 
felt the need of money to enlarge his 
business, and one day when he was just 
twenty-one he came to Pittsburgh, 
walked into Judge Mellon’s bank, and 
asked the Judge to lend him $10,000 for 
six months. Judge Mellon listened to 
the boy’s story, noted the careful man- 
ner in which he made his statements, 
and then, without demanding either 
collateral or endorsements, made the 
loan. The cautious banker was struck 
with something so fine and truthful in 
his youthful caller that he gave him 
both his confidence and his money at 
the first interview. Six months later 
he renewed that loan and advanced 
another for the same amount, and Mr. 
Frick said later that he had gone on 
borrowing and building until he was 
never for one hour out of debt during 
the next thirty years. The friendly 
relations which thus began with the 
founder of the Mellon bank were ex- 
tended to the sons and lasted through a 
lifetime. 

This transaction marked the begin- 
ning of the Frick Coke Company, and 
after some years Mr. Frick’s salesman- 
ship brought him to Andrew Carnegie, 
through whom in time he purchased an 
interest in the Carnegie enterprise, was 
elected a member of the Board of Man- 
agers, and finally, when Mr. Carnegie 
retired from the active direction at 
Pittsburgh and removed to New York, 
Mr. Frick was elected Chairman of the 
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Board, and for twelve eventful years, 
through financial stress, commercial 
panic, and agonizing labor upheavals, 
with Mr. Carnegie’s approval, he di- 
rected the operation and guided the 
growth of the business, on one occasion 
pledging his entire possession of 
$6,000,000 of Frick Coke stock in order 
to keep the Carnegie notes alive in the 
banks. 

During his regency the Homestead 
Strike occurred. When the employers 
and employees failed to agree upon 
terms, the labor leaders he a 
manifesto declaring that they had 
formed a military organization and 
seized the mills at Homestead, and they 
immediately expelled the owners from 
the plant. 

It was in the handling of this strike 
that Mr. Frick saved American in- 
dustrialism from going Bolshevik. If 
there had been any weakness or timid- 
ity on his part, or any tendency to yield 
to arrogant radicalism, organized labor, 
under the men who then ruled it, would 
have confiscated the factories through- 
out America. But he was adamant. An 
anarchist workman attempted to as- 
sassinate him, shooting him three times 
and stabbing him again and again as 
they struggled in their unequal combat 
on the floor. But in two weeks he was 
back in his office, and in the end re- 
covered the property, since when it has 
been: operated with prosperity and 
happiness for all. 

And then came the historic quarrel of 
two noble Romans, with Frick as 
Brutus and Carnegie as Cassius, which 
Colonel Harvey has told with candor 
and truth. Two great men, both 
dominating and masterful, both striving 
for the same ends, surrounded by the 
same friends, deeply immersed in the 
same enterprise, yet possessing person- 
alities so diametrically opposed that 
they had more than once got on each 
other's nerves—and now they openly 
quarreled. There had been an old 
agreement that when a misunderstand- 
ing occurred the partnership might be 


broken by giving the retiring member 
the book value of his interest. There 
was a difference of many millions be- 
tween the book value and what Mr, 
Frick thought was the real value, based 
on earning capacity, and he brought 
suit for what he believed to be his 
rightful share. Henry Phipps, who 
next to Mr. Carnegie owned the largest 
holdings, openly sided with Mr. Frick, 
while Mr. Schwab and some of the other 
partners were secretly appalled at the 
situation, and the firm's attorneys, 
Knox and Reed; refused to take any part 
in the litigation, but Mr. Carnegie 
declared that he would carry the law- 
suit through all the courts, regardless 
of time and tide. Colonel Harvey says 
that after all the publicity caused by the 
filing of the suit by Mr. Frick, Mr. Car- 
negie suddenly withdrew his opposi- 
tion and made a voluntary settlement 
which was acceptable to Mr. Frick. 
Colonel Harvey a not know what it 
was that prompted Mr. Carnegie to end 
the controversy, nor does any docu- 
ment yet published disclose the mystery, 
but the following letter, now printed 
for the first time, and written just when 
the newspapers were publishing sen- 
sational reports of the filing of the suit, 
exercised a controlling and definite in- 
fluence upon his final decision: 


PirtspurGH, Pa., March 1, 1900 


My dear Mr. Carnegie: 


The sorrow which has fallen upon you has 
filled my heart with profound pity. Nowhere do 
I hear any comment except of deepest regret. 
People do not take sides, some do not read what 
is printed, and all look upon it as a very great mis- 
fortune for all concerned, including this com- 
munity. The affair is as delicate almost as an 
estrangement between a man and wife; yet even 
so sacred an infelicity as that of the fireside has 
been relieved by the true touch of sympathy. 

It is a melancholy reflection to those who love 
you,—you, whose heart is filled with benevo- 
lence and sunshine, who have worked so hard and 
ought now to be at play among those things which 
your love of beauty and of life has gathered around 
you—that you should be called back to hard labor, 
to detail, to drudgery, and, worst of all, to face 
the friends and partners of a lifetime in the angry 
controversies of a lawsuit. 


I remember last winter, when we all went to 
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Homestead to dedicate the Library, that you spoke 
of your aspirations and those of your two friends 
‘Mr. Frick and Mr. Phipps] to do a little good in 
the world. And then you expressed the hope that 
the three might long be spared to continue in well- 
doing. And now—it is like sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh. 

And it is such a hopeless thing. A lawsuit, like 
a snake, drags its slow, winding length along. It 
was one of the things Hamlet cited as a ground for 
suicide. The decision of today is appealed to- 
morrow and overruled the next day. Passion 
usurps the place of reason, friendships are shattered, 
the public mind is excited, labor is inflamed, the 
lawyers fight for reputation and profit while the 
substance of the contention is destroyed, politics 
is alarmed, and legislation is altered, while all the 
time there is neither triumph nor vindication for 
either litigant. 

It comes to me as an Overpowering thought that 
you are indeed the only man who can master the 
whole situation,—certainly none of the rest can 
do so. You are Czar—yet not quite Czar because 
your will is disputed. A compromise would settle 
nothing. To pay people off would leave the same 
offenses in existence. Compromise would be 
surgery, with constant bleeding and pain. What 
is needed is healing. You alone have the power to 
heal. You can put all things, all rights, and all 
persons back in the old places. You can restore 
the severed firm, just as one would restore a 
severed family, with amnesty, with forgiveness 
one to another and each unto all. 

That great industrial creation, one of the 
marvels of the age, requires the brains and the 
energies of the men whose hearts are now full of 
bitterness and humiliation. They are grieving 
their souls out, for there can be no pleasure in a 
deadly fight between old friends. Then there 
would be no spectacular trial, no further dis- 
closures, no cruel charges, no rupture in the firm. 
The awful storm that has gathered in the evening 
of your life would be dispelled by the sweet calm 
of restored confidence and respect. You could 
enter your home without an oppressing weight on 
your heart, and sleep in the security of one whose 
house is not threatened by any foe. The loved 
ones then would be freed from anxiety. You 
could travel the broad world again, confiding in 
the skill of younger men to conduct your vast 
works to the best possible advantage. 

And this would not be an ignoble surrender, but 
the restoration of an impregnable organization, 
made by a man great enough to forgive and to 
trust; and the world would acclaim it as the 
crowning magnanimity of a soul that has earnestly 
struggled to do good. 

Lawyers can never do this, but man to man you 
can do it, and you only in all humanity. 

Upbraid me for my forwardness but know me 
none the less, 

Your faithful friend, 
S. H. Cuurcu 


Mr. Carnegie replied very promptly, 
and in a characteristic vein, as follows: 


Sunday, A.M. 
My Friend: 
You mean well but I smile to see how you mis 
understand the situation. 
It's so funny to one who knows—see our answer 
next week. 
Your friend, 
AiG, 
You make me laugh—rest easy, your friend's 
career & life are beyond the froth. He's not 
troubled—never was so well & hearty in ten 
years—& the C S Co 32 partners never so happy, 
a united band of friends rejoicing that the one 
element of discord is gone forever—my kind of 
Brother friend H. P. [Henry Phipps] he will see 
better soon—he’s misled. I love him just as much 
as ever. How sorry he will be some day that he 
didn't play a Brother's part. 


In spite of the evasive nature of his 
letter, which reflected a lingering 
contention, Mr. Carnegie came to Pitts- 
burgh within the following week, 
called his lawyers together, and, in- 
stead of filing his answer, immediately 
reversed his plans for fighting Mr. 
Frick. He told me that the letter I had 


‘sent him came just at the moment when 


his mind needed to be diverted from 
accusations and recriminations, and he 
at once negotiated a settlement which 
became effective on March 21, 1900, 
under which Mr. Frick, whose interest 
according to the book value was 
$4,900,000 and who had claimed $15,- 
000,000, was, by Mr. Carnegie’s mag- 
nanimous initiative, given $31,284,000, 
and the suit was then withdrawn. 

It was not long after this that the 
Carnegie Steel works and the Frick 
Coke works were taken into that huge 
consolidation which comprised the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Carnegie passed out of the business 
world as a manufacturer and found his 
greatest happiness and renown in philan- 
thropy. Mr. Frick stayed in the game, 
giving his splendid talents to the Steel 
Corporation, and guiding it through 
turbulent waters even when Judge Gary 
and Mr. Morgan could not have suc- 
ceeded without his help. But that is all 
told in this absorbing book. 
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IN PURSUIT OF SCULPTURE 


By Josepu Baitey Extis 


Head of the Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technolog 


ture is perhaps 
the elder sister of 
the Fine Arts 
Family. We at 
least have evi- 
dence that sculp- 
ture was appreci- 
ated and practiced 
by tribes ante- 
dating the very 
beginnings of 
Egyptian civili- 
zation by some 6,000 years. From such 
rough carvings as appear upon the cave 
walls of the Middle Stone Age man in 
the Font de Gaume cavern in southern 
France down to the present time, sculp- 
tors have been busy perfecting their 
conceptions of the Beautiful and the 
Great. 

This art of sculpture is one of the 
most difficult wherein to achieve that 
perfection which may be called a master- 
piece. The practitioner must be able to 
visualize and build up a figure or group 
which will compose well from all 
angles, and shortcomings in proportion 
and form cannot be hidden in a maze of 
color or relegated to an obscure back- 
ground, as may be the case where such 
errors develop in a painting. 

The would-be sculptor requires very 
little in the way of tools for his first 
efforts, as a lump of clay and a few 
wooden instruments are all that are 
needed in the way of equipment for 
many a worth-while problem. Yet, as 
the student progresses, and desires to 
execute more ambitious studies, he 
soon learns that besides this initial 





equipment and an ability to model it is 
quite necessary to have some knowledge 
of simple carpentry; of the handling of 
plaster of Paris; and of pipe fitting and 
the bending of metal. 


In fact he soon 


Tue art of sculp- - 
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finds that there is need to be a Jack-of- 
several-trades while trying to master 
one. 

Sculpture, as a term defined, means to 
carve away or release. In other words, 
it presupposes carving in stone. This 
type of approach held much more sig- 
nificance tor the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans than it does for us today. This 
is to our detriment, for without the 
benefit of such an approach we are apt 
to conceive of a subject through a build- 
ing-up process only, which tends to 
destroy the larger qualities of simple 
plane and line that set apart so many of 
the carvings of times gone by. 

The perfection of details and acces- 
sories will never make up for a lack of 
beauty and design in the mass. In 
sculpture is found a complete reversal 
of the saying, “Beauty is only skin- 
deep!’ 

The longer one travels along the 
Royal Road of Sculpture the more sig- 
nificance do such signposts as Design 
and Good Taste take on. We are con- 
cerned more with adapting, re-creating, 
and the highest type of improvisation, 

rather than in realistic representation. 
It is just as important to know what 
elements should be repressed as to know 
those which should be stressed. Many 
are the otherwise excellent efforts 
which are marred by this lack of percep- 
tion. 

The student must of necessity acquire 
an ability to make literal copies both ot 
the cast and of the human figure. In 
addition, his sense for form must be 
strengthened by a working knowledge 
of anatomy. He must master his sculp- 
tural A. B. C.’s and sentence structure if 
he is later to carry through to the point 
of worth-while independent composi- 
tion. One might go so far as to state 
that anyone—deaf, blind or dumb—can 
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SCULPTURE CLASS AT CARNEGIE TECH 


learn how to model, provided that he is 
willing to work and is possessed of a 
good share of patience and perseverance. 
Such a statement would hold true for 
the ninety and nine who seek nothing 
more than to produce a recognizable 
copy of an existing form. 

But it is with the one hundredth indi- 


vidual that we are chiefly concerned, 
for with this person there may be found, 
not only the patience and perseverance 
so necessary in developing anything 
worth while, but also that spark of 
dormant talent which, iiuaeeeh sed en- 
couraged, may lead to masterly achieve- 
ments in the pursuit of sculpture. 


SY 


OUR GROWING CIRCULATION 


With the May number the circulacion of the 
Carnecie MaGazine was 2,600 copies, about 
2,000 of which went to local subscribers and 600 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. The Magazine 
is ambitious of gaining entrance into every cul- 
tured home in Pittsburgh, and would welcome 
many orders to that effect. 


I do not see why Sunday concerts of a high 
musical standard should not contribute to the 
spirituality of the town. 

—S. Parkes Capman, D.D. 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


THEY ENJOYED 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

As chairman of the executive committee in 
charge of the Spring Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers I wish to express 
my appreciation for the hospitality extended to 
the visiting ladies on the occasion of their inspec- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute. They all enjoyed 
the trip very much, and I am sure that your 
wonderful collections did much to impress the 
visitors with the fact that Pittsburghers thought 
of other things than the mere manufacture of steel. 

A. N. Drexr 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Spring Meeting, A. S. M. E. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSEUMS 


nN May 16, 17, and 18, the American 

Association of Museums held its an- 
nual meeting in Washington. An inter- 
esting feature of this convention was the 
two joint sessions with the American 
Federation of Arts, which also had its 
yearly meeting at the same time. Many 
problems connected with education and 
the display of various exhibits in the 
public galleries are confronting both 
organizations, and a joint discussion of 
these questions was profitable and 
stimulating. There was besides a 
practical demonstration that the scien- 
tist and the artist are not divided by 
such a deep gulf as is sometimes sup- 
posed. In reality their aspirations have 
many common points of contact in 
striving to discern unity among the 
multiplicity of phenomena with which 
both groups associate themselves in 
their creative work. 

The session was opened by an address 
of welcome from President Coolidge. 
The list of papers presented by members 
of this convention covered a wide range 
of subjects including adult education, 
school work, children’s museums, tech- 
nique in installing various exhibits, 
nature trails, and the like. Mr. Lorado 
Taft, the noted sculptor and lecturer, 
spoke brilliantly and entertainingly on 
art as a force in adult education. 

The Carnegie Museum was repre- 
sented, in addition to the Director, Dr. 
Andrey Avinoff, by Dr. O. E. Jennings, 
Mr. A. S. Coggeshall, and Mr. O. A. 
Peterson. The Department of Fine Arts 
had Miss Margaret M. Lee as a repre- 
sentative at the meeting of the American 
Federation of Arts. Mr. Avinoff gave 
an address on “The Natural History 
Museum as a Factor in Adult Educa- 
tion,’’ in which he stressed the impor- 
tance of esthetic problems in a scientific 
museum and referred to the growing 
cooperation of museums of natural his- 
tory with universities. Mr. Avinoff, 
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who holds a position as councilor in the 
Association of Museums, was also 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the officers of the 
Association. 

Several round-table conferences were 
held by different groups in the evenings, 
The joint meeting was concluded by a 
most enjoyable dinner presided over by 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, and honored 
by the presence of the British Ambas- 
sador, Sir Esme Howard, and a number 
of leaders in science and art. One of the 
ors dinner speakers of the evening was 

John C. Merriam, who gave an 
rind and inspiring address. 
Altogether, the meeting offered a most 
agreeable opportunity to the repre- 
sentatives of the two organizations who 
joined in this friendly reunion to be- 
come better acquainted and to renew 
previous personal contacts. 


DR. HEINROTH’S VACATION 


Dr. CHARLES 
Hernrotu, Organ- 
* ist at the Car- 
negie Institute, 
began to look 
pale and care- 
worn, and the 
trustees straight- 
way ordered him 
to begin his vaca- 
tion a few weeks 
earlier than usual, 
so he has sailed 
This is the twenty- 





away to Europe. 
first year of his work in Pittsburgh and 
he gave his 2,40lst recital on Sunday, 
May 13. The attendance on his concerts 
for this season up to the date of his go- 


ing away was 65,961. The remaining 
recitals on Saturday ev — and Sun- 
day afternoons until July 1 are being 
given by the following guest organists: 
John A. Bell, Arthur B. Jennings Jr., 
James Philip Johnston, Charles A. H. 
Pearson, William H. Oetting, and Jul- 
ian R. Williams. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


ason, the Gardener, pushed his chair 

back from the breakfast table and 

gazed on Penelope with eyes full of 
interested affection. 
“Do you know, Penelope,” he said, 

“that the things we are all doing in the 
world today are much more fascinating 
and much more moving to the human 
spirit than those big, stupid adventures 
that we used to pull off in ancient 
times?” 

‘But I am sometimes afraid, Jason,” 
said Penelope, as she took a last sip of 
coffee, ‘that we are getting away from 
the heroism of struggle. Now, when 
you slew that dragon you were a world 
hero, but today you are turning to 
intellectual things- —which anybody can 
do. Perhaps it’s the spirit of the age. 
You are like Gene Tunney, I suppose.”’ 

“Why am I like hime’ a 

“Why, Gene Tunney has turned away 
from Jack Dempsey to William Shake- 
speare. And in the same mind you have 
taken up this work in the Garden of 
Gold. Jason, are there no more 
dragons?”’ 

“Yes, Penelope, plenty of them. But 
they are spiritual dragons—educational 
darkness, political ignorance, religious 
bigotry, the tyranny of oppressive laws 
—that kind of thing—and this work in 
the Garden of Gold is going to enable 
us to destroy all the dragons in the 
land.”’ 

“But, ”” said Penelope, a trifle nervous- 
ly, ‘‘I hope—you won’t feel the need 
of of Medea?”’ 

Jason laughed heartily. 


_"'No, indeed,’’ he answered. *‘Medea 
is out of my life—forever. Do you 
know, Penelope, that those women 


with whom I came into contact in the 
voyage of the ‘Argo’ seemed to have an 
abnormal love of snakes—Medea with 
her serpents!—and there was Medusa—’’ 
It was Penelope who now laughed. 
“Imagine,’’ said she, ‘‘having Me- 
dusa around in our day—with her hair 
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all snakes—Medusa going into a beauty 
parlor for a permanent wave!"’ And 
they both laughed at that. 

“The people we have been talking 
about,’” said Jason, ‘‘“—Tunney and 
Dempsey: Lindbergh and Byrd— 
Bobby Jones and Bill Tilden— George 
Washington, Shakespeare, Cromwell— 
were all among my sailors on the ‘Argo’ 
—they were all Argonauts in former 
days. The great spirits of antiquity are 
alive today. You said there is no hero- 
ism of struggle in modern times. I 
don’t quite agree with you, Penelope. 
Life is a constant struggle, and the 
heroes abound—in city and country.” 

‘‘But the women, Jason—now that 
they have given up snakes?”’ 
‘*Why,’’ said 
Jason, throwing 
her a kiss across 
the table, “‘they 
are making the 
whole world a 
Garden of Gold 
—just like you!”’ 
Jason was in a 
happy frame of 
mind as he en- 
tered the Garden, 
and the first 
visitors were- 
who do you think?—George H. Clapp— 
you can’t keep him out of the Garden of 
Gold!—and with 
him Charles D. 
Armstrong, who 
handed Jason $500 
apiece to assist 
an expedition to 
Venezuela to 
study the bird 
life there and 
bring back the 
specimens which 
will illustrate it 
in the Carnegie 
Museum. 








Georce H. Crapp 
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Then there was another friend to sub- 
scribe for the newly created member- 
ships to aid the Fine Arts and Museum 
departments in their work: Mr. Bayard 
H. Christy, of the Audubon Society, 
who asked that his contribution of $25 
be devoted to the Museum. 

Then Mr. John B. Semple, who comes 
- all the time with 
; his generous help, 
gave Jason $1,500 
to take care of an 
ornithological 
expedition— 
which means 
birds again!—to 
the Labrador 
Region, and the 
best of it is that 
he is going there 
himself at the 
head of the 
group; and he has promised to tell us for 
the Magazine something about his re- 
searches upon his return next September. 

The next man to enter the Golden 
Paradise was Mr. Fred J. Hartman, 
bringing to Carnegie Tech $7,500 from 
the United Typothetae of America— 
an Organization composed of the pro- 
prietors of printing shops, its head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, the gift being 
intended to furnish an income for the 
instruction of students in the fine art of 
printing. In 1946 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration will add $15,000 to Mr. Hart- 
man’s fund, a total of $22,500, and Tech 
will have the enjoyment of the income 
in the meantime. 

Two brothers now enter the Garden 
and Jason bids them a hearty, cordial 
welcome—just as hé does with all his 
friends. They are Mr. Andrew W. Mel- 
lon and Mr. Richard B. Mellon, and they 
hand the Gardener $50,000. And the 





Joun B. Sempie 


Gardener, who knew of their intended 
visit, asked them to be seated on a bank 
—not a National bank, but a bank of 
ancient moss beside the golden fountain, 
and while the birds sang in the trees he 
read them this letter of appreciation 
from the President of the Institute. 
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Dear Mr. Metton 

I have today te. 
ceived a check from 
Messrs. A. W. and 
R. B. Mellon for 
$50,000 cov ering en- 
tirely the promised 
contribution to cover 
the cost of the 
Twenty-sixth — Inter- 
national Exhibition 
of Paintings at the 
Carnegie Institute. 

Speaking for the 
Board of Trustees [ 
HESS PHOTO OF cag PORTRAIT want to say to you— 

A. W. Metton and I am saying the 
same thing in another letter to Mr. R. B. Mellon— 
how greatly this handsome gift is appreciated, 
With the costs of administration naturally mount- 
ing and the adequacy of our endowment funds 
naturally shrinking, the Board approached the 
period of that Exhibition with a grave financial 
situation confronting them. 

Just when a really critical moment arrived, the 
Board received the assurance of this most kind, 
helpful and generous contribution, which im- 
mediately dispelled all anxious fears, and enabled 
the Trustees to go forward with the usual ar- 
rangements with confidence and security. 

The International Exhibition covered by this 
gift was thoroughly 
representative of the 
works of the world's 
most prominent paint- 
ers for that year. An 
annual show can 
never be a show com- 
posed wholly of 
masterpieces, either 
old or new, but the 
works shown were of 
the highest grade that 
the talent and skill 
of the greatest living 
painters could pro- 
duce, and the Exhibi- 
tion comprised all the 
varieties of their gen- 
ius, ranging from the most conservative to the most 
modern, in a representative and authoritative way. 

After the showing at Pittsburgh the Exhibition 
was taken to Brooklyn, and then to San Francisco, 
at both places attracting a large attendance and 
great popular interest. : 

Your gift has thus been abundantly fruitful in 
its educational value in extending the knowledge 
and understanding of the people of this country 
on the subject of modern art, under the auspices ot 
the Carnegie Institute, and you are justified in 
sharing the pride which we all feel in the results 
of your action in this matter. 

It is a pleasure therefore to assure you of the 
cordial and grateful appreciation and thanks of 
the Board for what you have done. 








HESS PHOTO OF SEYFFERT PORTRAIT 


R. B. MELLon 
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“It is friends like you,”’ said Jason, 
looking up from his reading, “‘who, 
with gifts—either large or small—and 
coming in the nick of time—keep great 
enterprises alive. In the olden days the 
men I trained with—Cadmus and the 
rest—sowed the ground with dragons’ 
teeth and out of that soil armed war- 
riors sprang up. Some people are still 
sowing dragons’ teeth, and armed 
warriors are still springing up. But 
the seed that you—and so many of the 
people of Pittsburgh—are sowing in 
the Garden of Gold—will bring forth 
from this fertile soil great hosts of edu- 
cated citizens equipped with culture and 
intelligence sufficient to make their 
own lives happy and also to exercise an 
influence on the thought and action of 
the whole world.”’ 

Then the two visitors walked away, 
with Jason following them in the golden 
twilight. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


— Twenty-sixth Carnegie Inter- 
national tour of paintings has just 
closed at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, after having been seen 
by about 160,000 people. The pictures 
will be returned to Pittsburgh very 
shortly for reshipment to Europe. 

The exhibition at San Francisco con- 
sisted of 278 European paintings which 
were shown at the Carnegie Institute 
last October, and later exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of 
Fine Arts, is now abroad assembling the 
paintings for the Twenty-seventh Inter- 
national which will open at Pittsburgh 
on October 18. The tour of European 
paintings which will follow will go to 
the Cleveland Museum of Art and the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


OUR PENNSYLVANIA ROOM 


By IRENE STEWaRrT, Reference Librarian 


7 Pennsylvania Room is a new 
division of the Reference Depart- 
ment, and has just been opened. The 
room is a commodious one on the second 
floor of the Library, adjoining the 
Reference Room. In it will be placed 
all the histories of Pennsylvania and of 
the sixty-seven counties in the state; all 
the histories of Pittsburgh; all books of 
a descriptive nature relating to the state; 
oy and atlases of the state, counties, 
and cities; biographies of Pennsyl- 
vanians; all state, county, and city 
official reports; all legislative reports, 
journals, and documents; local church 
histories; local directories; and a large 
collection of books printed in Pitts- 
burgh before 1860. 

It is the desire of the Library to com- 
plete as far as may be its collection of 
books by Pittsburgh writers and its 
collection of music by Pittsburgh com- 
posers. Any contributions to these 


collections, as well as to the other col- 
lections in the division, will be most 
welcome. 

At present, and for as long as there is 
room enough, all the books of genealogy 
and all the family histories will be kept 
in this room; and, for the convenience 
of architects and decorators, as many as 
possible of the large books in the Bernd 
Department of Architecture. 

It is the plan to admit to the room 
only those who are working in the 
fields which these books cover. A large 
proportion of the books will be readily 
accessible, and readers may take them 
from the shelves and use them at the 
tables. The older and rarer books will 
be locked in cases. Very rare books will 
be subject to careful restriction, in order 
to preserve them for the future. The 
aim is to make the local history collec- 
tion more readily available than it has 
ever been before to all responsible people 
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interested in it, and at the same time to 
protect and preserve for the future the 
many rare and almost irreplaceable 
books now in the collection. 

It is hoped, too, that since the City 
Government is providing this special 
room and these greater facilities for the 
use of the local history collection, 
Pittsburgh citizens will take such an 
interest and pride in the room as will 
lead them not only to make full use of it 
but to help the Library to acquire needed 
books which it does not now possess. 

In fact, there is substantial proof that 
there is such an interest in the room, 
even before it is ready for use. The idea 
of a Pennsylvania Room first took shape 
in connection with a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, held in this 
Library in November, 1923. At that 
time the Library prepared an exhibition 
of books, maps, documents, and pictures 
connected with early Pittsburgh and 
illustrative of it. This proved of so 
much interest, that a permanent local 
history room has ever since been one of 
the Library's chief desires. In order to 


show its appreciation of the importance 
of such a room, the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has taken the initiative in the 
plan of a special fund for books on local 
history, and has given the first hundred 


dollars towards it. Through the Chap- 
ter have also come two other gifts of 
one hundred dollars each from citizens 
who are greatly interested in the history 
of Pittsburgh and in the idea of the 
Pennsylvania Room: one hundred dol- 
lars from Mr. Marcellin Coté Adams and 
Mr. S. Jarvis Adams Jr. in memory of 
their mother, Mrs. S. Jarvis Adams; and 
one hundred dollars from Mrs. Morti- 
mer C. Miller in memory of her father, 
Thomas McMasters. 

This money, and any that may be 
contributed by others who are inter- 
ested, the Library agrees to keep as a 
permanent fund and with the interest 
to buy, for each hundred dollars given, 
at least one book a year, the bookplate 


in which shall bear the name of the 
donor and also, if the gift is a memorial, 
the name of the person in whose memory 
itis given. Thus, in time, many valua- 
ble books will be accumulated, in Many 
cases taking the form of a particularly 
appropriate memorial. 


THE COAL CONFERENCE 
Poe Tuomas S. Baker, President of 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has now returned from his European 
tour, which was undertaken for the 
purpose of organizing the Second Inter- 
national Conference, to meet at Pitts- 
burgh next November. Much real prog- 
ress in the scientific treatment of coal 
has been made since the meeting at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology on this 
subject two years ago, and it is certain 
that the discussion now being ar- 
ranged will make a substantial advance 
in the world’s knowledge of coal—its 
power and possibilities. 


THE MAKING OF WILLS 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Note on Shakespeare's ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’’ Given in the 
Theatre of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


By E. Martin Browne, Assistant Director of Drama 


Ir is the fate of 
great men who 
practice any 
popular art to 
have their best 
work most trav- 
estied by its re- 
producers. One 
wonders whether 
William Shake- 
spearewould alter 
his epitaph— 
‘*Cursed be he 
that moves my bones’’—to apply to 
some of those who act his plays, could 
he see their efforts! If so, the efforts of 
the Tech freshmen would probably have 
called down such an imprecation as 


Lear’s on Goneril. Yet the Bard might 
have stayed his hand for one reason. 
These were student players. One of the 
finest of modern dramatists recently 
wrote to the Drama Department that he 
was “‘happy indeed to think that his 
plays were good material for students 
of acting.”’ Shakespeare, being a 
thorough man of the theatre, would 
probably have thought the same. And 
it is exactly for that reason that the 
play was chosen. Though it is one of 
the easiest of plays to do, it is one of the 
most difficult to do well; but it contains 
writing of the first class in three kinds— 
the lyric, the heroic, and the bucolic. 
So for the freshmen, who get little act- 
ing during their first year because they 


SCENE FROM “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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are busied in staging their seniors’ pro- 
ductions, it offers the widest possible 
field of experience in one play. 

‘The Dream,”’ as it is affectionately 
known in the theatre, is one of the 
supreme examples of the power of the 
spoken word. Whether or no it was 
written for the usual Elizabethan type 
of public stage or (as the writer is in- 
clined to think) for a Court stage more 
nearly approximating to our modern 
structure, it obviously is not meant to 
.depend upon decoration. For most 
lavish decoration is provided by the 
words themselves. What better paint- 
ing could one want than this: 


And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet, 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet: 


Or this: 


As russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 
Rising and cawing at the gun's report, 
Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky, 


Who can really dare to design a scene 
for Titania’s bower against this de- 
scription: 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine: 
There sleeps Titania sometime of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in: 


But to do justice to such beauty needs 
so much in the speaker—not only of 
technical accomplishment but also of 
poetic instinct. The good performance 
of a Shakespearean part is one which 
makes its audience realize beauties it 
has never heard before. 

This is an early play, but already 
there sound in it those ringing tones of 
the heroes of English and Roman his- 
tory which are the glory of later plays. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 

With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding; for besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 


Seem’'d all one mutual cry; I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 


“Sweet thunder’ indeed, this of Hip- 
polyta’s! 

To most of its audience, especially if 
the performance be not such as to catch 
these more difficult beauties, the cream 
of the play is the bucolic scenes. The 
charm of Quince and his troupe of 
amateur actors lies in their obvious 
humanity. No amount of comic busi- 
ness in the last act can compensate for 
poor delineation of character in the 
first scenes. Bottom’s eagerness, the 
way in which the others look up to 
him, their panic at his “‘translation,” 
their grief when he does not return, all 
are couched in the very phrase of the 
English rustic. Flute’s lament over 
him: “‘O sweet bully Bottom! Thus 
hath he lost sixpence a-day during his 
life; he could not have ‘scaped sixpence 
a-day ....’’ sums up the whole simple 
crew; and their play is of themselves, 
every line redolent of slow, heavy, 
satisfying country wits. Puck did not 
appreciate them when he called them a 
‘barren sort.’’ Surely Bottom is the 
acutest person in the play, and rightly 
finds the source of its delight in that 
‘reason and love keep little company 
together nowadays.’’ A theme which 
a lesser writer would turn to farce; 
Shakespeare draws from it the mellow 
comedy and lyric beauty which makes 
his play a joy forever. 


MISS ZIRINGER’S 
PROMOTION 


Miss Melva S. Ziringer has been 
appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
Carnegie Institute, the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the Carnegie 
Library, succeeding Miss Sara E. Weir 
who retires after a service of twenty- 
five years, marked by an extreme devo- 
tion and attention to her arduous duties. 
Miss Ziringer assumed her new position 
June 1. 
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TALKS ABOUT BOOKS 


By Etva L. Bascom, Special Assistant, Carnegie Library 


‘*LAWRENCE AND 
THE ARABIAN 
ADVENTURE, by 
Robert Graves.— 
From the vantage 
point of a friend- 
ship of long 
standing, Mr. 
Graves is able in 
this carefully 
authenticated 
biography to dis- 
perse many of the 
legends that have grown up around 
Colonel Lawrence’s baffling personality. 
Although it covers the same ground as 
Lawrence's far more fascinating “‘Revolt 
in the Desert,’” this account has the ad- 
vantage of introductory chapters which 
clarify the complex situation into which 
the ‘‘Revolt’’ plunges the reader, and of 
areport of Lawrence's later work for the 
Arabs at Versailles, and his curious dis- 
position of his own life. 


“SkywarD,” by Richard Byrd.— 
This is almost an ideal adventure-bi- 
ography book. Despite Commander 
Byrd’s modesty, we are able to ap- 
preciate the qualities which have 
brought him success: a dogged per- 
tinacity from Annapolis days in his 
determination to make aviation his 
life-work, his scientific preparations, 
his loyalty to and care for his men, his 
firm belief in the values of exploration, 
and his appreciation of the generosity of 
the backers of his trips. Anyone who is 
puzzled over the reception of trans- 
atlantic fliers should read the chapter 
entitled ‘“This Hero Business.”’ 


“THe Bonney Faminy,”’ by Ruth 
Suckow.—The stark realism of one of 
Miss Suckow’s little Iowa towns and 
the able character-drawing of a minis- 
ter’s family (no doubt her own) hold 
the reader’s interest through a series of 
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unexciting events. Admiration of the 
mother’s wisdom and patience and 
sympathy for the always-in-demand 
but unappreciated and unloved daughter 
linger long after the book is laid aside. 


‘Tue Deuce,” by S. Fowler Wright. 
—So unbelievable and fantastic as to be 
a challenge to the imagination, this 
first novel of a man of fifty portrays the 
experiences of a few men and fewer 
women who survive a flood which 
leaves only a little strip of England, on 
which they organize their lives in 
primitive fashion. To some readers the 
author’s condemnation of our present 
civilization will transcend in interest 
the melodramatic and rather brutal 
story. 


“Daisy AND DapHNeE,’’ by Rose Ma- 
caulay.—They are the same girl in the 
flesh, but sometimes she is her cockney- 
mother’s daughter and sometimes her 
gentleman-father’s child. With each 
failure to be ‘‘Daphne’’ to her lover, he 
becomes increasingly bewildered and she 
more fully convinced of the folly of her 
deception. The crisis comes when 
Daisy’s mother, urged on and accom- 
panied by a still more compromising 
aunt, decides to call on her prospective 
in-laws. Miss Macaulay’s ironic atti- 
tude toward her class-conscious England 
has here a wide field for display. 


“Toe Heart or TuHoreau’s Jour- 
NALS,’ edited by Odell Shepard.—A 
welcome selection from the “‘Sage of 
Walden’s’’ record of his thoughts, 
which covered seven thousand pages of 
his journals. Mr. Shepard has chosen 
those passages which seem to him 
seminal memorable either for their 
thought, for their beauty, or for their 
revelation of the man who wrote them 
and the times in which he lived. Itisa 
worthy companion to “‘The Heart of 
Emerson's Journals.” 
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THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL’S TOUR 


HE students of the Carnegie Li- 

brary School have just returned from 
their annual tour of inspection to other 
libraries. Forty students made the trip, 
under the guidance of Miss Frances 
Kelly, Principal of the Library School, 
and the cities visited were Washington, 
Baltimore, and Hampton. 

In Washington, the Library of Con- 
gress and the Library of the Walter 
Reed General Hospital were visited, as 
well as the Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Library of the 
Department of Agriculture was chosen 
as an excellent example of the highly 
specialized type of library. 

In the day spent at Baltimore the stu- 
dents saw the Enoch Pratt Free Public 
Library and the libraries of the Pea- 
body Institute and of Johns Hopkins 
University, widely different in type, but 
all of particular interest. 

The trip to and from Hampton was 
made by boat, and the inspection of the 
United States Naval Training Station, 
including the Hospital Library at the 
Naval Base, was exceptionally inter- 
esting and a new experience for the stu- 
dents. The program for the afternoon 
was also unusual, for the class had the 
opportunity of seeing the fine work 
which is being done for negroes at the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute. A library school has been 
recently established in connection with 
that Institute and eight students are in 
attendance this year. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that the Carnegie 
Library School is the first one to visit 
the Hampton Institute. 

On the whole, the trip seemed par- 
ticularly satisfying because it afforded 
unusual variety and contrast in the types 
of library visited, with each library 
worthy of note for some special accom- 
plishment. At each institution the stu- 
dents had the opportunity of hearing 
the director speak on the work that was 
being done, and such contact with the 


leaders of the profession is always in- 
spiring to those taking up the work for 
the first time. In order that the stu- 
dents might get the maximum value 
from their visits to the various libraries, 
the class was divided into a number of 
committees and to each committee a 
special topic was assigned. There were, 
for example, committees on Publicity 
and Extension Work, Order, Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing, Library Buildings 
and Equipment, and Work with Chil- 
dren. In inspecting the libraries, while 
observing the general aspects of the 
work, each committee secured detailed 
information on their particular branch, 
and on their return, the report of each 
committee was presented at a general 
meeting of the ta 

No account of the trip is complete 
without mention of the cordial hospi- 
tality with which the students were 
welcomed on all their visits. Tea was 
served at the Walter Reed Hospital Li- 
brary and at Hampton Institute Library 
School. The students were guests of the 
Enoch Pratt Library at luncheon in 
Baltimore, and were also guests for 
luncheon at the Officers Club at the 
Hampton Naval Base. Every effort was 
made to give the students a clear under- 
standing of the work of each institu- 
tion, and to be of service in every 
possible way. It is to this spirit of 
helpfulness and interest that the success 
of the trip is chiefly due, and for which 
it will be so pleasantly remembered. 





ART WINGING HER WAY 


What is believed to be the largest prize money 
ever offered for a competition in art has been 
announced by the San Antonio Art League. 

Through the generosity of an anonymous mem- 
ber of the League, cash prizes totaling $31,500 have 
been posted for the best oils in Texas wild flowers, 
in two groups, and for oils on the themes of ranch 
life and cotton fields. 

A nation ceases to be Republican when the will 
of the majority ceases to be the law. 

—Tuomas JEFFERSON 
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RELIGIOUS WORK AT TECH 


x. BAKER recently met with a group 
D of local ministers for the purpose 
of discussing a plan prepared and de- 
vised by Professor S. E. Dibble, chair- 
man of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, for the correla- 
tion of religious work on the Tech 
campus. Those ministers who attended 
the meeting were Dr. Hugh Thomson 
Kerr, Dr. C. W. Petty, Dr. A. E. Day, 
Dr. T. R. Courtice, Dr. H. H. For- 
sythe, Dr. K. A. Stein, Dr. W. L. 
Mason, Dr. A. R. Robinson, Dr. W. 
M. Woodfin, Dr. Robert MacGowan, 
Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison, Dr. W. W. 
T. Duncan, Rabbi B. B. Glazer, and Mr. 
John E. Manley of the Pittsburgh 
Y.M.C.A., Dean Tarbell, Professor 
§. E. Dibble, Professor Alexander J. 
Wurts, Professor H. K. Kirk-Patrick 
and Mr. Rollin V. Davis. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING 


Europe is resting on her laurels. America is 
forging ahead. Culture in Europe is decadent with 
age. Culture in America is lusty with youth. 
In the derivative arts Europe may still be the 
mistress, but she will not C so for long, for 
America has already surpassed her in the two 
fundamental arts, and from these will spring all 
the other arts in as vigorous and organic a beauty. 
And as the value of culture lies more in the tree 
itself than in its flowers, my faith is even stronger 
than it was two years ago that modern American 
culture is of greater value than European culture 
of the present day. 

Civilization moves westward as inexorably as 
the sun, and in her path she leaves ever more re- 
fined examples of her culture. The fanes of 
Greece surpassed in beauty the monolithic temples 
of the Nile. The cathedrals of the Gothic age 
aspired nearer to heaven than the gorgeous palaces 
of imperial Rome. The music of Bach and Beetho- 
ven surpassed the reed and zither of the ancients. 
So we in America are building toward a greater 
culture, and our foundations are already laid. 
Music has been liberated from old bonds by Jazz. 
And in Pittsburgh a whole university is storming 
the Truth of Heaven in one single tower—more 
soaring, more aspiring, more ennobling to behold 
—than any of the cathedrals or temples of the 
Old World. 

—Cuester A. ARTHUR 
“Irish Statesman,’’ Dublin 


MEMBERSHIPS FOR 
OUR FRIENDS 


ENDOWMENT BENEFACTOR 


By gift or devise . $1,000,000. 
ENDOWMENT PATRON 

By gift or devise 500,000. 
ENDOWMENT FELLOW 

By gift or devise 100,000 
ENDOWMENT FRIEND 

By gift or devise 50,000. 
ENDOWMENT Donor 

By gift or devise 25,000. 
ENDOWMENT GIVER 

By gift or devise 10,000. 
SUSTAINING MEMBER 

Annually 1,000. 
CoNTRIBUTING FELLOW 

Annually . . é ; 250. 
SUBSCRIBING MEMBER 

Annually ? 100. 
SUBSCRIBING FRIEND 

Annually . . ; . 50. 
MEMBER 

Annually. . ... 10. 
Non-ResiIDENT MEMBER 

Annually. . .... 5. 


THE NEW LIBRARY 
DIRECTOR 


rR. RatpH Munn has now taken up 
his duties as Director of the Car- 
negie Library and of the Carnegie Li- 
brary School. With a wife and two 
little ‘“hostages to fortune,’’ to use Lord 
Bacon's phrase, he makes a valued ad- 
dition of four to the citizenship of Pitts- 
burgh. 
And here is what the Secretary of the 
American Library Association says 
about him: 


On my return from three weeks’ absence I have 
learned of the election of Mr. Ralph Munn as 
Director of the Carnegie Library rj Pittsburgh. 
He is certainly one of the best, perhaps the best, 
man of his age in library work in the United 
States. I congratulate you on your choice. 

—Cart H. Mitam 
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THE ART MOVEMENT ELSEWHERE 


What Other Cities are doing to Promote Popular Culture 


M*: and Mrs. Cuartes P. Tart have 
just given $1,000,000 in money, 
their home, and their entire art collec- 
tion valued at several millions, to the 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, on 
condition that an endowment fund of 
$2,500,000 be raised by its incorporators 
before December 31, 1928. 

The art collection contains more than 
100 paintings by famous masters, 
Limoges ware, and faience that is price- 
less. The income from the million 
dollars, it is specified, must be used for 


the maintenance of the 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Taft is the publisher of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star and the brother 
of Chief Justice William Howard Taft. 

The City of Philadelphia has lately 
accepted a large and varied collection 
of the sculptural works of Auguste 
Rodin, valued at $1,000,000, from Jules 
E. Mastbaum, well known as a theatre 
owner and philanthropist, who has 
also provided for a museum costing 
$400,000 for housing these treasures. 


Cincinnati 


MUSEUM EXPLORATIONS 


rT John B. Semple Expedition left 
on May 14 for a six weeks’ ex- 
ploration trip to the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence on the southern shore of 
Labrador for the purpose of ornitho- 
logical research. 

The party is headed by Mr. Semple 
and includes W. E. Clyde Todd, Curator 
of Ornithology, Kenneth Doutt, a 
member of the Museum staff, and Dr. 
George M. Sutton, State Ornithologist 
and a former member of the Carnegie 
Museum staff. This trip supplements 
previous explorations in Labrador and 
adjacent regions conducted by the Car- 
negie Museum under the patronage of 
Mr. Semple. 

Another ornithological exploration 
recently undertaken is a joint Vene- 
zuelan expedition by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, the former organization subsidiz- 
ing the trip with an appropriation of 
$5,000. The Museum's share is being 
borne through the generosity of two 
of its trustees, Charles D. Armstrong 
and George H. Clapp. Ernest G. Holt, 
assistant in the section of Ornithology, 
and his wife left on May 17 for Caracas 


to be gone for three years. The Alumi- 
num Company of America furnished 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt free transportation 
from Mobile to La Guaira on its steam- 
ship line as it did last year in the case of 
Graham Netting, assistant in the sec- 
tion of Herpetology, on his excursion 
to the Lesser Antilles. The H. J. 
Heinz Company gave the explorers 
twenty-four cases of the famed §7 
Varieties, sufficient to last a year. It 
is expected that this trip will bridge the 
gaps and greatly broaden the rich 
South American collections now in the 
Museum. Mr. Holt will also bring 
back anything else of scientific interest 
that he finds in the Latin American 
wilds. 

Both expeditions will contribute to 
the comprehensive value of the Car- 
negie Museum's bird collection, which 
already contains about 100,000 speci- 
mens and is of first importance in quality. 

Edward H. Graham, assistant in the 
section of Botany, returned on May 13 
from a two months’ study of plant life 
in the desert region about Tucson, 
Arizona. This is the Second Arizona 
Expedition of the Carnegie Museum, 
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the first undertaken last year in the late 
arid fore-summer and summer, and this 
year in the early arid fore-summer. The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington 
again offered the hospitality of its 
Desert Botanical Laboratory for work- 
ing headquarters and the able assistance 
of its scientific forces stationed there. 
The collections obtained consist chiefly 
of plants, mammals, insects, reptiles, 
and fossil invertebrates, and are now 
placed in the Herbarium, which is 
much enhanced in value through the 
sympathetic connections established 
with the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 


MAKE-BELIEVE LAND 


rf Fotxs who 
i haven't tried 
working all day 
and attending 
school at night 
often ask where 
those who do 
find the energy 
and ambition to 
do so. Some of 
the most inter- 
esting examples 
of what can be 
done if one has sufficient interest are to 
be found in the Night Drama Depart- 
ment of Carnegie Tech. Few of the 
people there hope to become actors. 
Circumstances and destiny rather than 
their heart's desires have placed them 
in their niche, but genuine appreciation 
and keen interest are there in great 
abundance. These little excursions into 
the land of play and poetry compensate 
just a little for the unfulfilled dreams 
and ambitions that have been hidden 
away and smoothed over by the busy 
world of work. There for a time the 
hard, cold facts of wage-earning will 
slip away and they can live in romance 
and adventure. Under this magic spell 
a kitchen chair becomes a cushioned 
throne and the bare classroom a beaute- 
Ous wood in some far-off land. Vowels 


and consonants aren't just accidents in 
the English language, but enemies to be 
wrestled with and conquered, that lines 
may become real and expressive. The 
little stenog can forget the cranky boss 
and her pothooks and revel in Juliet’s 
tender love scenes; the business folks, 
instead of quoting ‘‘our price today,” 
may strut and roar through a sea battle; 
and the lowest common denominator of 
the school teacher fades into insignifi- 
cance before the fiery and gorgeous Lady 
Macbeth. Tomorrow, of course, the 
price of shoes and gasoline will again be 
important, and the swanky heroes and 
lovely ladies of make-believe will have 
to wait until the next class night for the 
return of their adoring and eager ad- 
mirers when they again will go ‘“‘on 
with the play.”’ 
—E.Leanor MorGan 
Department of Drama 


PROFESSORS PLUS 

Fifty years or more ago Thomas Carlyle referred 
to the library as ‘‘the university of the people.” 
With the establishment recently of a Chair of 
American History, a Chair of Fine Arts, and a 
Chair of Music at the Library of Congress this 
prophecy seems to be fulfilled. 

It was a university professor himself who said 
recently: ‘‘The librarians of the future will have 
to be more than catalogers, more than custodians 
of books; they will have to be specialists in their 
field—professors plus."" The way the librarian 
works in his library is the way of the teacher with 
an individual pupil. It is Mark Hopkins at one 
end of a log and a pupil at the other, which is 
still cited by educators as the ideal method ot 
education. 

To attract to the profession young men and 
women who are qualified for a high order of 
service, and to raise the standards of professional 
training, the American Library Association 
maintains a Board of Education for Librarianship 
which functions by furthering the development ot 
existing library schools and the establishment ot 
new ones; by the improvement of other agencies 
in education for librarianship, such as training 
classes, courses in teachers colleges for school 
library work, and by conducting a Personnel 
Bureau in which are registered nearly 3000 indi- 
viduals. 

Business men, educators, social workers, pro- 
fessional people—all look to the librarian for 
advisory assistance. A big problem before the 
library profession is the adequate preparation of 
an adequate number of people to give expert li- 
brary service. C. B. Ropin 
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DEATH OF 
JAMES JEWETT TURNER 


AMES JEWETT TURNER, a trustee of the 

Carnegie Institute, Carnegie Insti- 

tute of Technology, and Carnegie Li- 
brary, died May 29. He was born in 
Baltimore seventy-five years ago, was 
educated at the Friends’ (Quaker) 
School there, and in 1870 entered the 
service of a company which is now em- 
braced in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System, working upward «through all 
the grades from ticket sorter to Vice 
President. For many years he was 
Chairman of the Library Committee 
of the Carnegie Library Board and gave 
a great deal of attention to its duties 
until incapacitated by ill-health. 


Our country has definitely relinquished the old 
standard of dealing with other countries by terror 
and force and is definitely committed to the new 
standard of dealing with them through friendship 
and understanding I shall resist any attempt 
to resort to the old methods and the old standards. 

—PrestpENt CooLipGe 


We are living in an age of of persecution that is 


the worst we have experience 


in many years of 
our history. 


—Nicnotas Murray Butler 
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